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TO THE ORGAN. 
I. 


Organ, King among the clan 

Of mechanisms complicate, 

Through which the cunning skill of man 
Doth silence make articulate 

Harmonious sound, 

Melodic measure ! — 

Say, who conceived the wondrous plan 
To build a palace for this treasure ? — 
With chambers round, 
; Whence, at the pressure 
Of a human finger light, 
On ivory or ebon gate, 
Shall hasten many an airy sprite 
With sudden consciousness elate, 
To answer, “Here!” 
With ready voice. 
II. 
Whence come ye, viewless spirits ?, Where 
Lurked ye before ye found these cells ? 
From blue, illimitable air? — 
In labyrinths of tinted shells, 

Where erst ye breathed 

Your songs of Ocean ? — 
From forests ’mongst whose ancient pines 
Ye sang — and trembled with devotion ? — 

From cascades wreathed 

In archéd motion, 
Like silver web Arachne twines ? 
From rolling cloud, — the thunder’s lair, — 
From ocean caves, from ocean waves, 
Cataract and storm! — Spirits of air, 

Ye answer, “ Here!” 

With ready voice. 
Ill. 

Organ! grand epitome 
Of pipe and sackbut, lyre and lute ; 
Tabor, timbrel, psaltery ; 
Viol, ten-stringed harp, and flute: 

The trumpet’s blare, 

The cymbals’ clashing, —- 
Sounds of grief and sounds of glee ; 
Dirge funereal, triumph flashing ; 

All, all are there ; — 

Wailing, — dashing. 

From distant clime, from ancient time, 
They speak anew in harmony. 
Organ, instrument sublime ! 
All meet, all culminate in thee, 
And answer, “ Here!” 
With ready voice. 


IV. 


Did Pan, among Arcadian hills, 
While Syrinx still his suit evaded, 
Hear hints of thee in murmuring rills, 
Whilst for the charméd reed he waded ? 
Did Love infer 
The quaint invention ? 
Or, while the palms of Nod were young, 
Did Jubal catch some sweet intention 
From insect whirr, 
Or bowstring’s tension, 
Voice of winds, or bird’s clear song ? 
To thee, Cecilia, taught of Heaven, 
Thee, raptured by th’ angelic throng, 
The banded organ-pipes were given, 
To answer, “ Here!” 





With ready voice. 


Vv. 


Organ, instrument sublime! 

Thy feeble infancy began 

In the mist of dateless time, 

With the infancy of man. 
Harsh and few 
Thy first inflations ; 

But, as broad and broader ran 

The life-stream down through generations, 
Sweeter grew 
Thy intonations ; 

Till, to-day thou standest King! 

Climax of all that men applaud ; — 

That out from spheral silence bring 

The echo of divine accord ; — 
Aye answering, “ Here 

With ready voice. 


res) 


VI. 
O Builder! build the Organ well! 
Bring soundest metal from the mine ; 
And fragrant wood from forest dell; 
And deck with carvings, quaint and fine, 
Sweet Music’s shrine. 
Paint angels’ faces 
On the silver pipes that shine 
In front; and in the panelled spaces 
Garlands twine, 
And nymphs and graces ; 
While Caryatides unweary, 
Like the basses of the chord, 
On either side the burden carry ; 
Seeming still to praise the Lord, 
Still answering, “ Here!” 
With ready voice. 
VII. 
Happy they, the master souls, 
Who wrote undying symphonies ; 
Hieroglyphics — magic scrolls — 
Full of wondrous mysteries. 
’Tis thine to tell 
Their mystic story, 
Worthy Organ! And as rolls 
Through pillared aisles the varied glory, 
That now doth swell 
“Memento Mori,” 
And now, “Te Deum Laudamus,” 
We know not which is most entrancing ; 
The skill which brings the sounds to us, 
Or those sweet sounds themselves, advancing, 
Still answering, “ Here!” 
With ready voice. 


VIII. 
Humbly sit I at thy portal; 
With a sense of awed surprise 
That to me, a sinful mortal, 
Should approach such harmonies. 
Grief, care, and fear, 
And doubt and sorrow, : 
All that pains the soul immortal, 
All that makes it dread the morrow, 
All disappear : 
I seem to borrow 
Wings from ye, ye wingéd tones, 
And with ye my heart ascends, 
Till with songs of blesséd ones 
Perchance the organ-anthem blends : — 
And answers, “ Here!” 
With ready voice. 
x. 
House of Music! Organ grand! 
Temple, templed ; shrine enshrined! 
Let the poet-king’s command 
Now in thee fulfilment find: 
“ Praise the Lord!” 
Let thine oblation 
Wreathing up with solemn chord, 
Represent a world’s ovation, — 
“ Praise the Lord !”’ 
Let thy vibration 
Thrill through space with worship’s hymn; 
Till about the great white throne, 
With cherubim and seraphim, 
Sounds the far-aspiring tone, 
Still answering, “ Here!” 
With ready voice. 
LUCY CORA MYRICK, 
ConcoRD, MAss., August 30, 1877. 





SACRED MUSIC IN ITALY. 


The death of Baron Ricasoli, the eminent 
Italian patriot and statesman, was signalized 
by a solemn funeral service at the Church of 
Santa Croce in Florence, in the presence of 
an immense audience, which counted among 
its number notabilities from all parts of Italy. 
The Mass executed on the occasion was a 
Requiem in D-minor by Commendatore Casa- 
morata, the distinguished President of the 
Florence Academy of Music; and the choice 
was the more happy as Signor Casamorata’s 
work is undoubtedly one of great merit, and 
offers a bright contrast to the feeble and 
hopeless attempts at sacred music with which 
the names of the Roman choir-masters of the 
day are associated. 

The Requiem is essentially classical in form, 
though not without a certain dramatic element 
which at once mitigates the severity of style, 
and enhances the solemnity of the work. 
The Kyrie, Offertorioand Benedictus — which 
latter was admirably sung by Signor Bichi, 
an excellent tenor—are very effective ; the 
“ Recordare Jesu Pie,” and the “Oro Sup- 
plex,” too, excel by beauty of expression 
and purity of style; but the palm belongs to 
the “ Dies Ire ” and “ Confutatis ”’ which, by 
virtue of the noble and elevated tone per- 
vading them, produced a profound impression. 
Concerted numbers and choruses predominate 
largely throughout the work, and the orches- 
tral part is more or less descriptive, being 
marked by adequate coloring and, in some of 
the movements, by a very skilful treatment 
of the leading vocal subjects. 

The managers of the ceremony had evi- 
dently taken pains to select a composition 
which should not only redound to the credit 
of a local musical institution, but also demon- 
strate to the numerous foreigners present that, 
after all, sacred music in Italy, or at least in 
Florence, is not quite in so hopeless a condi- 
tion as is generally supposed. And, indeed, it 
is high time that something should be done in 
Italy to reform sacred music. With Signor 
Casamorata, Verdi and Bottesini are per- 
haps the only living Italian composers who 
have made an effort to infuse fresh vigor into 
the neglected Muse and save her from utter 
decay and ruin. Whatever may be said of 
the theatrical tendency of Verdi’s Requiem, 
it is a luminous work, and an effort in the 
right direction. Bottesini’s Requiem, although 
not so familiar, is undoubtedly the purer of 
the two. It was performed at the Teatro 
Regio of Turin during Holy Week last year, 
and deserves to be made known beyond the 
borders of Italy. But when we have spoken 
of Verdi, Bottesini and Casamorata, we have 
said all; for the rest are, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, such as Bazzini and Pedrotti, scarce- 
ly worthy of notice. This sweeping condem- 
nation was painfully verified, not only by 
the compositions executed during Holy Week, 
1880, in Rome, but by the Palestrina festival 
in May last. This so-called * festival,” or- 
ganized by Mustapha, the choir-master of St. 
Peter’s, consisted of two concerts of the same 
programme, of which Palestrina’s composi- 
tions were really the only ones of any impor- 
tance. The numerous works which had been 
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sent, and had for the greater part been writ- 
ten for the occasion by Italian composers of 
the day, were hardly worth the paper on 
which they were printed. 

This deplorable condition of sacred music 
in Italy is owing partly to the vis inertie of 
the Church and the slovenliness of the services, 
partly to the indifference of the public to 
sacred music as such. The latter is but the 
natural consequence of the former, for of the 
modern Church of Rome, as a promoter of 
sacred music, it may with truth be said in the 
language of Rousseau: ‘“ Qui s’endort dans le 
sein d’un pere n’est pas en souci du réveil.” 
It is well known that the music performed in 
the churches of Rome is worse than inferior, 
and but for some occasional singer of note, 
such as the late Fra Giovanni, it would often 
be beyond endurance. It is characteristic that 
the only exception to this rule is the service 
at the German College, whose choir, being 
specially and admirably trained, is unique in 
its way. Organ performances, both in Rome 
and in provincial towns, have fallen to the 
ievel of galops, polkas, marches, or similar live- 
ly strains: and when they are executed by 
an organist who hammers and strums on an 
instrument which is either antiquated or out 
of tune, creaking and laboring at every note, 
the effect may be readily imagined. The 
only occasion on which something like a re- 
spectable performance of sacred music may 
now be heard in Rome is the anniversary of 
Victor Emmanuel’s death, when a funeral mass 
is executed at the Pantheon. It is only with- 
in the last few years that efforts have been 
made in Rome to perform Protestant orato- 
rios, such as Mendelssohn’s Elijah and St. 
Paul, in concert-rooms; but it need hardly be 
added that it is an extremely difficult, if not 
thankless and impossible task to make such 
music popular in Rome or Italy. The suc- 
cess of performances of that kind depends on 
the uncertain support of the educated few and 
of foreign residents or visitors; to the mass 
of the people the slovenly singing and oper- 
atic tunes at St. Peter’s, St. Giovanni in Lat- 
erano, or other churches are naturally much 
more attractive. 

It is satisfactory to notice that quite recent- 
ly some enlightened musicians in Northern 
Italy have directed their attention to this 
disgraceful and intolerable state of things, 
and that under the presidency of Professor 
Guerrino Amelli, a Society, the “ Santa Ce- 
cilia,” has been founded at Milan with the 
object of promoting the reform of sacred 
music in Italy. The first concert lately given 
on St. Cecilia’s Day, under the auspices of the 
Society, appears not to have been very bril- 
liantly supported, but the programme, being 
selected from strictly classical works of the 
best Italian and foreign masters, attested at 
once the aim of the promoters and their in- 
tention to attain it. ? 

The danger in a radical reform of this kind 
lies in rushing from one extreme to the other. 
There are not wanting those who advocate 
the views of Fétis and others, that the only 


1 It may be added that, following in the wake of Milan, 
a “Cherubini” Society has been started in Florence, un- 
der the direction of the eminent pianist, Signor Buonam- 
ici. 








style of music suitable for the Church, viz., 
sacred music in the strict sense of the term, 
is the Canto fermo, because it expresses that 
repose and immutability which are a funda- 
mental principle of the Church of Rome. 
But to enforce Canto fermo in sacred compo- 
sitions would be tantamount to denying to 
music the right of expressing feelings, pas- 
sions, and affections, to impeding its progress 
and development, and to depriving it of all 
that constitutes, if not the beauty, certainly 
the essence and vitality of an art. 

The principle of limiting sacred music to 
Canto fermo is therefore ipso facto absurd ; 
and yet it has found acceptance with some, 
whilst others insist that the organ alone should 
be retained in the Church to the exclusion of 
all other instruments. Within the last two 
centuries music has made gigantic strides, and 
it would indeed be strange and inconceivable 
if in the temple ** at whose altar,” as Herder 
says, “music originated,” if in the Church 
alone it were to be neglected or remain sta- 
tionary. It is therefore only natural that 
sacred music should have the full benefit of 
the progress that has been made in music 
generally : to limit the means, to exclude this 
or that instrument, would only limit the power 
of expression. 

Of course sacred music should not be op- 
eratic music, for its true object will always 
be to awaken in us the thought of the divine : 
indeed it was in this sense that the Fathers 
of the Church, the Council of Trent, St. 
Bernard, and others, understood sacred mu- 
sic. But the mode of expressing religious 
feeling in music cannot be taught, and the 
degree of taste, refinement, and artistic edu- 
cation of the composer is the sole criterion : 
given those qualities, musical ideas may be 
enunciated in a thousand different forms. 

Moreover, it would be impossible to draw 
a hard-and-fast line between sacred and secu- 
lar music, and the truth of this is strikingly 
illustrated by the works of those composers 
who are universally accepted as masters in 
both branches of music. Many of the cho- 
ruses of Mozart’s Masses are in conception 
and treatment similar to the choruses of his 
operas ; Handel’s operatic airs are frequently 
reproduced in his oratorios, and vice versé ; 
airs, such as Bach’s ** My heart, ever faithful,” 
Mendelssohn’s ‘* Then shall the righteous,” 
from Liijah, etc., may be called strictly 
secular, so far as the music is concerned. 
Again, the airs of Pergolesi’s Olimpiade 
do not differ materially from those of his 
Stabat Mater; parts of Cherubini’s Elisa 
al San Bernardo are much more severe in 
style than the motet Juste Die, and the 
* Gloria” of his Mass, not to speak of Ros- 
sini’s, Gounod’s, and Brahms’s more modern 
works. 

It is therefore to be hoped that the Santa 
Cecilia Society of Milan will not hamper its 
beneficial action by laying down narrow rules, 
or limiting the means of expression, and 
therefore the sphere of sacred music, which, 
as Schumann observes, should be after all 
the supreme aim of every composer. The 


Society should make it its object to diffuse a 
knowledge of the classical masters, to improve 





the taste for, and encourage the study and 
composition of, sacred music; and in this way 
it will alone be possible to gradually reform 
Italian church music, for the disgraceful and 
degenerate condition of which Rome is solely 
responsible. — Lond. Musical Times. 
a en 
MR. PEPYS THE MUSICIAN.? 
BY FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
(Continued from page 64.) 
IV. 

A single and not very instructive sentence 
contains all that Mr. Pepys has to say of Irish 
national tunes; it is in substantial and verbal 
agreement with his opinion of the Celtic 
music of the North. ‘ Among other things,” 
he writes, ‘‘ Harris sang his Irish song, the 
strangest in itself, and the prettiest sung by 
him that ever I heard.” 

The Mr. Harris here referred to is an in- 
teresting character who frequently appears in 
the Diary. He was an actor, and originally 
belonged to Sir William Davenant’s company ; 
but growing, as Mr. Pepys says in another 
place, very proud, he demanded twenty pounds 
for himself more than Betterton or anybody 
else upon every new play, and ten pounds 
upon every revival, which Sir William refus- 
ing to give, he swore he would never act 
there more, in expectation of being received 
in the other house. Pepys was fond of him, 
and had his portrait painted by Hales. At 
the time when he sang the Irish song he was 
an actor of the duke’s playhouse and evi- 
dently a man of great and varied culture. 
“I find him a very curious and understanding 
person in all pictures and other things, and a 
man of fine conversation.” The entry from 
which the last extract is quoted, describes a 
musical party at Mr. Pepys’s house, and is so 
merry and pleasing in tone that it deserves 
quotation, although not immediately connected 
with the subject. The Mrs. Knipp, to be 
presently mentioned, was an actress of whom 
more will be said anon; Mercer, who sings 
the Italian song, is the musical handmaiden 
of Mrs. Pepys, already known to the reader. 

“So away with all my company down to 
the office, and there fell to dancing, and con- 
tinued at it an hour or two, there coming Mrs. 
Anne Jones, a merchant’s daughter hard by, 
who dances well, and all in mighty good hu- 
mor, and danced with great pleasure, and then 
sung and then danced, and then sung many 
things of three voices —both Harris and Rolt 
singing their parts excellently. Among other 
things Harris sang his Irish song, the strang- 
est in itself, and the prettiest sung by him 
that ever I heard. Then to supper in the 
office, a cold good supper, and wondrous mer- 
ry. Here was Mrs, Turner, also, and Mrs. 
Markham. After supper to dancing again, 
and singing, and so continued till almost three 
in the morning, and then with extraordinary 
pleasure broke up. Only towards morning 
Knipp fell a little ill, and so my wife home 
with her to put her to bed, and we continued 
dancing and singing ; and among other things 
our Mercer unexpectedly did happen to sing 
an Italian song I know not, of which they 
two sung the other two parts too, that did 

? From the London Musical Times. 
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almost ravish me and made me in love with her 
more than ever with her singing. As late as it 
was, yet Rolt and Harris would go home 
to-night, and walked it, though I had a bed for 
them, And it proved dark and a misty night, 
and very windy. The company being all 
gone to their homes, I up with Mrs. Pierce 
to Knipp, who was in bed, and we waked her 
and sung a song, and then left my wife to see 
Mrs. Pierce in bed to her, in our best chamber, 
and so to bed myself, my mind mightily sat- 
isfied with all this evening’s work, and think- 
ing it to be one of the merriest enjoyments I 
must look for in the world, and did content 
myself therefore with the thoughts of it, and 
so to bed; only the musique did not please 
me, they not being contented with less than 
30s.” 

Fancy Mr. W. H. Smith taking actors and 
actresses to the Admiralty, and dancing and 
singing with them till three o’clock in the 
morning. 

We have seen how Mr. Pepys in the above 
extract is “‘almost ravished ” by an Italian 
song. His position toward the art of that 
country was however not that of unbounded 
admiration. In the common opinion of his 
age, which despised English art compared 
with the foreign article, he was by no means 
prepared to acquiesce, and it is just possible 
that patriotic indignation made him somewhat 
reluctant to acknowledge the real merits of 
Italian music. Another reason why that 
music did not at first appeal to him is too 
characteristic of the man to be omitted. It 
shows his attitude as a critic of vocal music 
in the most striking light : “ Went with Knipp 
to Mrs. Manuel’s,! where Mrs. Pierce was, 
and her boy and girl; and here I did hear 
Mrs. Manuel, and one of the Italians, her 
gallant, sing well. But yet I confess I am 
not delighted so much with it as to admire it ; 
for not understanding the words I lose the 
benefit of the vocalitys of the musick and it 
proves only instrumental ; and therefore was 
more pleased to hear Knipp sing two or three 
little English things that I understood, though 
the composition of the other, and performance, 
was very fine.” It will be seen that to Mr. 
Pepys words and music in a song were insep- 
arable, and could not be enjoyed apart from 
each other. To the real merits of Italian art 
he was, however, by no means blind, and a few 
months after the last entry (March 22, 1668) 
we hear him speak in this exalted strain : — 

“Here I met with Brisband, and after hear- 
ing the service at the King’s Chapel where I 
heard the Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Reynolds, 
the old Presbyterian, begin a very plain ser- 
mon, he and I to the Queen’s Chapel, and 
there did hear the Italians sing ; and indeed 
their musick did appear most admirable to 
me beyond anything of ours: I was never so 
well satisfied in my life with it.” 

‘Beyond anything of ours” may not be 
flattering to one’s national pride, but it would 
be difficult to deny the justice of the criticism. 
Italy in those days was the heart and root of 
musical life just as Germany is now. There 
were in various countries branches with more 





1Mrs. Manuel, in August, 1667, ‘‘the Jew’s widow, for- 
merly a player,’’ and in March, 1668, “the Jew’s wife, 
and a mighty discreet, sober carriaged wo “i 








or less indigenous fruit, but they all drew 
their nourishment from the common principle 
of life. Of this Mr. Pepys was well aware. 


(To be continued.) 
———_>————_ 


THE ARCHDUKE RUDOLPH. 

Rudolph Johann Joseph Rainer, Archduke, 
born at Florence, January 8th, 1788, died sud- 
denly at Baden (near Vienna), July 24th, 1831. 
He was the youngest of the large family of Leo- 
pold of Tuscany and Maria Louisa, Princess of 
Spain. On the death of Kaiser Joseph II, Feb- 
ruary 20th, 1790, Leopold came to Vienna as 
his brother’s successor, and thus it happened 
that Rudolph received an exclusively German 
education. The love and cultivation of music 
were hereditary in his family. It was his great- 
grandfather, Carl VI, who so accompanied on 
the harpsichord and from the full score an opera 
by Fux, that the composer exclaimed : “ Bravo! 
your Majesty might serve anywhere as chief 
Kapellmeister!’’ The Kaiser turned to him and 
said, smiling, “ Not so fast, my dear chief Kapell- 
meister; we are better off as Kaiser!” 

His grandmother, Maria Theresa, was a well- 
educated musical dilettante, a fine singer: her 
children, from a very early age, sang and per- 
formed cantatas and little dramas, texts by Metas- 
tasio, on birthdays and like occasions. His uncle, 
Max Franz, was the music-loving Elector of 
Cologne, viola player, the organizer of that splen- 
did orchestra at Bonn, to which the Rombergs, 
Ries, Beethoven, and other afterwards famous 
musicians belonged. And it was his father, Leo- 
pold, who, after the first performance of // Matri- 
monio Segreto, text by Bertati, from Garrick’s 
Clandestine Marriage, music by Cimarosa, gave 
all those who took part in the production a sup- 
per, and then ordered the performance to be re- 
peated. It was his aunt, Maria Antoinette, who 
supported Gluck successfully against Piccini at 
Paris. With the other children of the imperial 
family, Rudolph was instructed in music by Anton 
Teyber, and tradition says that, as a boy of twelve 
to fourteen years, he played in the salons of Lob- 
kowitz and other nobles,*to general satisfaction ; 
but an archduke has little to fear from hostile 
criticism. 

He in later years gave ample proof of possess- 
ing more than ordinary musical talent and taste, 
but none greater than this in his boyhood. So 
soon as he had liberty of choice, he exchanged 
his instructor, Teyber, for Ludwig van Beethoven. 
The precise date and the circumstances attending 
this change have eluded investigation; but in his 
fifteenth year he and his brother Rainer received 
a separate establishment from their elder brother, 
Franz, now Kaiser, and three years later, Ru- 
dolph, as “ Coadjutor” of the Prince Archbishop 
Colloredo of Olmutz, had his own alone. From 
the notices of Ries and other sources, it is very 
probable that the connection between Rudolph, a 
youth of sixteen, and Beethoven, a man of thirty- 
four years, began in the winter of 1803-04. 

Ries relates that Beethoven’s breaches of court 
etiquette were a constant source of trouble to his 
pupil’s chamberlains, who strove in vain to teach 
him perforce its rules. He at last lost all patience, 
pushed his way into the young archduke’s pres- 
ence, and, excessively angry, assured him that he 
had all due respect for his person, but that the 
punctilious observation of all the rules in which 
he was daily tutored was not his business. Ru- 
dolph laughed good-humoredly, and gave orders 
that Beethoven, for the future, should be allowed 
to go his own way. 

Beethoven, speaking once (1817) of this period 
of their intercourse, told Friulein Giannatasio 
that he had struck his pupil’s fingers, and, upon 
Rudolph’s assuming his archducal dignity, had 





defended himself by pointing to a passage in one 
of the poets (Goethe) which sustained him. 

Beethoven’s triple concerto, Op. 56, was writ- 
ten, says Schindler, for Rudolph, pianoforte ; 
Seidler, violin; and Kraft, violoncello. The 
work does not require great execution in the 
piano part, but a youth of sixteen years able to 
play it is a very respectable performer. 

The weakness of the archduke’s constitution is 
said to have been the cause of his entering the 
Church. The coadjutorship of Olmutz secured 
to him the succession; but what income was ait- 
tached to it does not appear. Probably, however, 
the position gave him something more than “ great 
expectations; ” for, though his allowance as arch- 
duke in a family so very numerous, was of neces- 
sity comparatively small, yet, in the spring of 1809, 
just after completing his twenty-first year, he sub- 
scribed fifteen hundred florins to Beethoven’s 
annuity. 

In 1818, Beethoven determined to compose a 
solemn Mass for the installation of his pupil, to 
occur a year or two later. On the 28th Septem- 
ber, 1819, Rudolph received a cardinal’s insignia 
from the Pope, and his installation was at length 
fixed for March 9, 1820. But his master’s Mass 
had assumed such gigantic proportions that the 
ceremony was long since passed before it was 
completed. Instead of it, the music performed 
was a Mass in B-flat, by Hummel; Te Deum in 
C, by Joseph Preindl, Kapellmeister of St. Ste- 
phan’s, in Vienna; Hymn “ Ecce Sacerdos mag- 
nus,” alla Capella, by an unknown Herr P. v. R.; 
and Haydn’s Offertorium in D-minor. Joseph 
Czerwenka, the organist of the cathedral, con- 
ducted, and the orchestra was increased to the 
number of eighty-four. What an opportunity 
was here lost by Beethoven! 

Besides the annuity, there are hints that Ru- 
dolph’s purse was often opened to his master; 
but the strongest proofs of his respect and affec- 
tion are the care with which he preserved even 
the most insignificant notes to him, written by 
Beethoven; the zeal with which he collected for 
his library everything published by him, in the 
task of collecting which the composer assisted ; 
in his purchase of the calligraphic copy in many 
volumes, folio, made of his works by Haslinger ; 
and his patience with him, under circumstances 
that must have at times sadly tried his forbear- 
ance. For Beethoven, notwithstanding all his 
indebtedness to his noble patron, chafed under 
the restriction of absolute freedom, which duty 
to the Archduke-Cardinal occasionally imposed. 
There are passages in his letters to Ries and 
others (suppressed in publication), as well as in 
the conversation books, which show how galling 
even this light yoke was to him; and one feels in 
perusing those addressed to the archduke how 
frivolous are some of the excuses for not attend- 
ing him at the proper hour; there is also now and 
then superfluous compliment, sounding hoilow 
and insincere, which Rudolph must have felt ; but 
other letters throughout breathe nothing but a 
true and warm affection for his pupil. 

Kéchel sensibly remarks that the trouble lay in 
Beethoven’s “aversion to the performance per- 
force of regular duties, especially in the case of 
giving lessons, and pre-eminently in teaching the 
theory of music, in which it is well known his 
strength did not lie, and for which he had to pre- 
pare himself.” 

That Beethoven was pleased to find the forty 
variations dedicated to him by “his pupil, R. E. 
H.” (Rudolph. Erz. Herzog), was doubtless the 
fact; but one must doubt whether his satisfaction 
warranted the superlatives in which his letter of 
thanks is couched. 

When the untamed nature of Beethoven, and 
his saddest of all misfortunes for a musician, are 
considered, together with his lack of worldly wis- 
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dom and his absolute need of a Mecenas, one| The music in them was composed of the ritual 
feels deeply how fortunate for him to have at-| church chants and of popular melodies; it had no 


tracted and retained the deep sympathy, the warm 
affectionate regard of a man of such sweet and 
tender qualities as Archduke Rudolph. 

Rudolph was extremely fond of engraving. 
As the forty variations and a sonata for piano- 
forte and clarinet, composed for Count Ferdinand 
Troyer, both published by Haslinger, are fair 
specimens of his musical talents and acquire- 
ments, so several copper plates designed and en- 


| specifically dramatic purpose, and differed in no 
| respect from the rest of the music of the day. But 
| as the true essence of the opera is the employment of 
; music for a specific dramatic purpose, we must not 
look for the first operatic beginnings at an earlier 
| date than that at which the art of music first took a 
|turn in the direction of individual emotional ex- 
| pression. The true opera was the first-fruits of the 
| Florentine music-reform of the seventeenth century. 


One point in the history of the opera has not gen- 


graved by him have been preserved to testify to | erally been sufficiently emphasized. Call ita purely 


his very consider 
art. 

He was for many years the “ protector ” of the 
great “Society of the Friends of Music” at 
Vienna, and bequeathed to it his very valuable 
musical library. 

A son of his, for thirty years past a well-known 
contributor to the German musical periodical 
press, still living (1881), possesses an oil portrait 
of Rudolph. It shows a pleasing, rather intel- 
lectual face, of the Hapsburg type, but its pecu- 
liarities so softened as to be more than ordinarily 
pleasing and even handsome.—ALEXANDER W. 
THayeEr, (Lond. Mus. World.) 


—@——— 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


MR. WILLIAM F. APTHORP’S LECTURES BEFORE 
THE LOWELL INSTITUTE.'! 
Vv. 
THE OPERA FROM CACCINI AND PERI TO 
HANDEL. 


We are now to study the growth of a phase of 
the art of music which has too often been looked 
upon as something not only sui generis, but as thor- 
oughly insulated from the rest of the art. I mean 
the opera or lyric drama. It is true that the opera 
pursued a very independent path for some time 
after its establishment, but it is not true that it 
was in any way insulated from other forms of com- 
position. Like the oratorio, it gradualiy absorbed 
almost all of those forms into itself; not only this, 
but it also exerted a most potent influence upon the 
character of music in general — an influence which 
was for a long time one-sided. It was not until the 
higher forms of instrumental composition had ar- 
rived at a very perfect state of development that 
untheatrical music began to react upon the opera. 
I have taken the word opera in its more restricted 
sense of a drama in which the characters sing a larger 
or smaller portion of the text in music that strives to ex- 
press the sense of the words ; not in the wider sense of 
a spectacular entertainment in which music plays 
the part of an ornamental accessory. Many histo- 
rians have looked upon the innocent little dramatic 
idyl “ Robin et Marion,” which Adam de la Hale is 
said to have written in Naples in 1282, as the first 
opera. But it may very well be doubted whether 
“Robin et Marion” really deserves the name of 
opera at all. It was exactly enough what we now 
call a vaudeville. The songs in it throughout are 
of the popular troubadour stamp and wholly inno- 
cent of dramatic intention. True, one of the germs 
of the opera may be found in this charming little 
play, but not the most important nor the most origi- 
nalone. In like manner a germ of the opera is to 
be found in the miracle plays of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. These religious ceremonies, 
which were half ritual and half dramatic, form an 
interesting study in themselves. Their last sur- 
viving remnant is the Oberammergau Passion Play. 
But their only importance to our present purpose is 
that in them the elements of music and theatrical 
representation were brought together for the first 
time since the days of the old Greek tragedy. In 
any general history of music they should forma 
prominent feature; but in a special history of the 
growth and development of the art they need only be 
mentioned as the germ from which the opera sprang. 





1 Revised by the author from the Boston Traveller’s 
report. 


able taste and skill in the other | external and unessential circumstance, if you will, 
| but the fact remains that it has ever exerted a 


stronger influence upon the character of the opera 
than opera composers in general have been willing 
to admit to themselves. This point is that the 
opera began as an article of pure luxury. Unlike 
all other forms of music it began by appealing and 
has continued to appeal chiefly to the luxurious and 
money-spending classes. It has always been a 
fashionable entertainment. It sprang from the lap 
of an epicurean noblesse whose enjoyment of art 
partook largely of the character of refined sensual- 
ism, and whose veneration for art expressed itself 
in a rather overstrained and affected pedantry. The 
opera was ushered into the world in an atmosphere 
of musk and artificial sachet perfumes, swaddled in 
satin and fine laces, and its cradle rocked by the 
whitest and most delicate of hands. No other form 
of music can boast so noble a pedigree (in a worldly 
sense) nor has to keep up its inherited state by such 
a lavish expenditure of coin. Yet, curiously enough, 
it has proved itself a very hardy growth, and has 
exerted an almost unparalleled influence upon every 
form of musical composition. No sooner had a mu- 
sical form fully developed itself than it began to 
feel this influence. The very first thing the opera 
did, as if in revenge for the church’s having in the 
miracle plays dared to encroach upon the ground that 
it was destined to occupy, was directly to lay hold 
of the church itself. It was not long in winning the 
victory, and church music became as dramatic and 
emotional as if Palestrina and the Gregorian modes 
had never existed. j 

The immense influence of the opera upon all 
forms of vocal, and even instrumental composition 
is strongly to be felt in our own day. Our new 
lights and their adherents will not listen to music 
that is not more or leg intensely dramatic. We 
may now say of the song, the oratorio, the cantata, 
the symphony, the air with variations, even the 
fugue and the canon, that the trail of the serpent is 
over them all. The man who probably first saw 
the fitness of this new musical style for the stage, 
and to whose agency we consequently owe the first 
beginnings of true opera, was the poet Ottaviano 
Rinuccini. He, like all who had a hand in the new 
musical movement, belonged to the Bardi, Galilei, 
and Corsi coterie. He got the composer Jacopo 
Peri to set his drama “ Dafne” to music. As Cac- 
cini was, so to speak, the official musician and com- 
poser of the house of Bardi, Peri occupied a similar 
position in the house of Corsi. 

It was here that the new opera of Dafne was first 
performed. Peri’s Dafne, written in the new de- 
clamatory style, may be looked upon as the first 
real opera. It was an innocent sort of pastoral, but 
made a strong impression upon all who assisted at 
the performance. As a first attempt it was natural- 
ly given only in private, before a select party of art 
dilettanti. Yet it was repeated at the house of 
Corsi for three successive carnivals, and with ever- 
increasing success. The name of opera was not 
applied to it; it was called a Favola in Musica, or 
musical play. The opera made its first official 
entry into the world in 1600. Rinuccini wrote his 
“Eurydice” for the festivities in honor of the mar- 
riage of Henry IV of France with Marie de Medi- 
cis, which took place in Florence during that year. 
The music to ELurydice was written by Peri and 
Caccini, each one composing his own version. 
But at the performance part of Peri’s music and 
part of Caccini’s was sung. The scenery itself 
was most gorgeous. In Leo X’s time great 
painters and architects used to turn their hand to 





scene painting. When Ariosto’s play, J Suppositi, 





was first given in Rome, Raphael himself painted 
the scenery. The stage machinery of the day 
seems to have been very perfect, and all sorts of 
realistic effects, such as burning cities, shipwrecks, 
thunder-storms, ascents to the clouds, and descents 
to Hades were produced. But what interests us 
more now is the character of the music. 

The most of both Peri’s and Caccini’s Eurydice 
consisted of solos, duets, trios and choruses, the 
solos being by far‘the most extensive. These solos 
were written in what the Florentine musical come- 
outers called the stile rappresentativo or repre- 
sentative style. In Caccini’s score we find now and 
then a tendency toward florid vocalization, but the 
music of both works was dry, heavy and uninterest- 
ing in general, in spite of occasional flashes of unmis- 
takable genius. The solos in the stile rappresenta- 
tivo did not correspond exactly to what we now call 
recitative. They had neither the perfect freedom 
of recitative nor the regular melodious and rhythmic 
periods of the song or air. At the close of each line 
of the poetry there was a slow, heavy cadence of two 
long notes, the regular recurrence of which strikes us 
now as excruciatingly monotonous. The orchestral 
part of the Lurydice was of the simplest. Peri’s score 
contained parts for the harpsichord, played by the 
composer, bass lute, tenor lute, and bass viol. One 
air was introduced by a ritornello for three flutes. 
The players were stationed behind the scenes out of 
sight of the audience. The choruses were written 
in five parts, with a single exception. Some of 
them were contrapuntal in style and showed de- 
cided melodic invention, while others were simply 
successions of chords. They are among the very 
earliest examples of purely harmonic music. What 
insured the overwhelming success of the work was 
undoubtedly its new musical style, and its greater 
dramatic power than anything that had been heard 
before, and also the high poetic excellence of Rinuc- 
cini’s libretto. Indeed it may be said that few poets 
ever excelled Rinuccinias a librettist. He remained 
unapproached in this department till Metastasio ap- 
peared above the operatic horizon in the days of 
Hasse and Porpora. 

Of course the dilettanti and the public in general 
were convinced that such things as Eurydice and 
Dafne were examples of the very purest classicism, 
and felt that the Greek drama had been revived with 
a will. But the truth was that the only real classical 
element in these operas was the names of the dramatis 
persone. The only subject was love-making — the 
only sentiments were love and dove, heart and dart, 
languish and anguish. Never did a poetic form begin 
business with so limited a stock in trade of ideas 
and sentiments as the opera. But what it lacked 
in variety it made up in intensity of language. 
The world has never seen people of such exquisitely 
sensitive organizations as the operatic lovers of those 
days. Asthe electric thermopile will register the heat 
of the human hand held opposite its face at the dis- 
tance of thirty feet, one little pucker of a fair lady’s 
eyebrow would call forth a perfect Niagara of 
rhymed anguish from her lover’s lips. Perhaps it 
is well for music that the early opera-composers had 
such a paucity of material to exercise their musi- 
cal talent upon; had they worked in a more ex- 
tended emotional field, they might not have attained 
to such a perfect refinement and finish of musical 
expression. 

We must now leave Caccini and Peri for their 
great follower, Claudio Monteverde. He began 
to write in the stile rappresentativo in 1607. In 
this year the son of Vincenzo Gonzaga, Duke of 
Mantua, married the Infanta of Savoy. It is very 
probable that Gonzaga was present at the wedding 
of Henry IV, seven years before, and had heard 
the Eurydice of Caccini and Peri. He naturally 
wished to have a similar entertainment at his son’s 
wedding, and accordingly invited the poet of 
“Dafne” and “ Eurydice ” to visit his court. Rinuc- 
cini came, remodelled the text of his “ Dafne” for 
a composer named Marco da Gagliano, one of the 
most notable followers of Caccini and Peri, and wrote 
a new libretto, Arianna (Ariadne), for Monteverde, 
who was a special protégé of the house of Gonzaga. 
We see that Rinuccini was quite as good a courtier 
as poet. What could have been more flattering and 
appropriate to the august occasion than the story 
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of Ariadne, a princess who was married to a god? 
Monteverde’s composition made a most profound 
impression; even his rival Gagliano speaks of it in 
terms of astonished admiration. In the following 
year Monteverde wrote a second opera, Orfeo. In 
1613 he went to Venice and assumed the leadership 
of the choir of St. Mark’s, but did not confine his 
genius to sacred composition. He wrote dramatic 
pieces, which were given at the palaces of prom- 
inent nobles. The Venetians appreciated what a 
jewel they possessed in Monteverde, and his yearly 
salary was three hundred ducats. His predecessor 
at St. Mark’s was only paid two hundred. In 1616 
his salary was again raised to four hundred ducats. 
In 1637 the first opera-house was opened in Venice, 
the Teatro di San Cassiano. The promoters of the 
enterprise were Benedetto Ferrari, the author of 
several dramatic poems, and Francesco Manelli da 
Tivoli. The first opera given was /’Andromeda, 
the text by Ferrari, the music by Manelli. The fol- 
lowing year brought la Maga Fulminata, by the 
same author and composer. During the year 1639 
four new operas were produced. In 1699 there 
were eleven opera-houses in Venice. Monteverde’s 
glorious career closed 1642, with his opera /’Incor- 
onazione di Poppea. ... His legitimate successor 
and greatest pupil was Francesco Cavalli, born at 
Venice in 1599 or 1600. His real name was Pier 
Francesco Caletti Bruni. He was the protégé of 
the noble Venetian Frederigo Cavalli, and was 
known in his youth as the il’checco di Ca-Cavalli (little 
Frank of the house of Cavalli). His real name was 
gradually forgotten. His first opera was le nozze di 
Peleo e Tetide, and the libretto, by Orazio Persiani, 
was written in 1639. The style was in general very 
like Monteverde’s, although we see signs of larger 
development of musical forms. More than this, we 
see a decided return to contrapuntal writing. In 
1640 Cavalli brought out two new operas, Gli amori 
d’Apolline e di Dafne and La Didone, which show a 
great advance upon the earlier work. In 1649 
came Giasone, given with overwhelming success in 
the San Cassiano Opera-House; also two years later 
in Florence. As many as thirty-four operas by 
Cavalli were given in Venice between 1639 and 
1665. The childhood of the opera ends with him. 
One of his contemporaries, although a younger man, 
Marc-Antonio Cesti, formed a sort of connecting 


most important events of our past musical season 
—the first performance here, or in America, of 
Schumann’s wonderful music to certain “ Scenes 
from Goethe’s Faust.” 
the honor of this bold and arduous undertaking ; 
and the club and its director, Mr. Lang, may well 
be congratulated on a success so signal that the 
first trial (Monday evening, March 28, at Tremont 
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forte maker, inventor of the sounding organ pedal, 
(German patent) and other improvements in connection 
with musical instruments, appears now with a new 
invention, patented in Germany, February 14,'1881, by 
means of which wood for sound-boards, and indeed 
all the wood employed in the manufacture of a piano- 
forte, may be so improved in quality as to resist the 
influences of temperature, and so greatly strengthened 
as to produce a tone of excellence hitherto unknown, 
which tone will gradually improve as the instruments 
become old. It is well-known that age does not im- 
vrove even the best pianofortes, whereas the contrary 
is the fact concerning violins, those by the great Ital- 
ian makers being absolutely perfect in tone after many 
years’ use. Wood well seasoned, that is to say, which 
has been expose@. to the action of the atmosphere for 
several years, is the best for musical instruments, in 
consequence of the action upon it of the oxygen con- 
tained in the atmosphere. From this principle Mr. 
Resvé started the result of his experiments: being a 
discovery that every kind of wood submitted to the ac- 
tion of pure oxygen, and especially to oxygen heated, 
and ozonized by electricity, would resist the influences 
of temperature and humidity; also that its tone-pro- 
ducing qualities would be vastly increased; this quality 
still increasing as the wood becomes older, as is the 
case with old Italian violins. The inventor employs 
wood prepared as above mentioned for instruments 
intended for extreme climates. It cannot be doubted 
that the inventicn is one of great value and importance. 
— Orchestra and Choir, Lond. 
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SCHUMANN’S FAUST MUSIC. 


We have too long deferred notice of one of the 


To the Cecilia belongs 


Temple) had to be repeated a week later. The 





link between this period of infancy and what we 


may call the vigorous youth of the opera. 


In Alessandro Scarlatti we have for the first time 
an opera-composer who united consummate musical 
With him the 
Italian opera entered upon its glorious days. He was 
born at Naples, 1650. His first opera, /’Onesta nell’. 


science to splendid natural genius. 


Amore, was given in Rome at the palace of Christina, 


ex-Queen of Sweden, 1680. He was a most volumi- 
nous composer, and wrote, beside a large amount of 


other music, one hundred and nine operas. He gave 
up the stile rappresentativo, and developed in its stead 
twonew forms. One was the recitativo secco, in which 
rhythm and melody are thrown to the four winds, 
and which is musical declamation, pure and simple, 
with the accompaniment of afew chords in the harpsi- 
chord. The other was the recitativo stromentato, which 
was more impassioned in character, and accompa- 
nied by the orchestra quite elaborately. The first 
of these forms has been handed down to the present 
day unchanged; the second has been developed in 
several ways. Scarlatti also gave a more definite 
form to the melodic attempts of Cavalli and Cesti, 
and thus created the aria in the shape in which we 
find it in works of Bach and Handel. It consisted 
of a first part, a second part in a related key, and 
finally a repetition (da capo) of the first part. Still 
later the second part of the aria was retained, with- 
out the da capo, but formed a strong contrast to the 
first part, by being ina much more rapid tempo, 
while the first part was slow and sentimental. This 
quick second part of the aria was called caballetta, 
and is of comparatively recent date. 
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NEW SOUNDING BOARDS FOR PIANO- 
FORTE. 

An invention of considerable importance to manu- 

facturers of musical instruments is exciting a great 

attention inGermany. Mr. C. Resvé of Stettin, a piano- 


impression made was deeper and more general 
than we dared to hope, considering the mystical 
and philosophic character of the greater portion 
of the text, as well as the necessarily undramatic 
nature of the music in which it finds expression, 
the frequent absence of mere surface beauty, the 
reflective, brooding, subtle, involved character of 
Schumann’s composition, its seemingly over- 
studied, crowded harmonies, which almost cloy 
the sense with fulness. But at the same time it 
abounds in exquisite melodic inspirations, it is at 
times wonderfully graphic, and it rises in power 
and splendor with the grandeur of the theme, 
reaching the sublime, and there sustaining itself 
towards the close. 

This Faust music has been criticised from a 
wrong point of view. It has been accused of 
being less “dramatic” than that of Berlioz, Gou- 
nod, or Boito. These are professedly dramatic; 
the first is a “dramatic legend,” the other two 
are operas. Schumann attempted no such thing. 
The three short scenes he has selected from the 
first (the only dramatic) part of Faust were after- 
thoughts. His first and main task was through 
music to illustrate the mystical last scenes, and 
particularly the sublime conclusion (the Chorus 
Mysticus) of Goethe’s second Faust. ‘These were 
composed between 1844 and 1848; the three 
scenes from Part First, and the scene of Ariel 
and Faust in 1849; the midnight visitation of the 
Four Grey Women, and the Death of Faust, were 
interpolated before the conclusion, in 1850; the 
overture was written in 1853. Schumann soon 
after lost his reason, and died in 1856, at the age 
of forty-six. 

Gounod confined himself to practicable dra- 








Berlioz makes Mephistopheles his hero, and cele- 
brates the arch-fiend’s triumph in the damnation 
of his victim. Boito’s work gathers material 
from both parts of Faust, and fails of dramatic 
unity in trying to crowd so much into an opera. 
Schumann’s theme is the very opposite to that of 
Berlioz. It is the spiritual, the saving side of 
Faust ; the dénouement of the drama is in heaven. 
Saints and angels, spirits of the just made per- 
fect, souls of unspoiled children, Gretchen risen 
to immortality and drawing her lover upward — 
these form the sublime finale, and not the “Ride 
to Hell” and chorus of the damned. 

Let us briefly give our impressions of the music, 
with which we know that many sympathized, 
while, judging from the newspapers, not a few 
listeners found much of it bewildering and dull. 

We were agreeably disappointed with the over- 
ture, of which we had never heard much praise. 
It cannot rank, to be sure, with those to Manfred - 
and to Genoveva ; but it strikes the key of the poem 
and goes down deep into the heart of it, fore- 
shadowing the doubt and the solution. It is dark, 
passionate, wild, tremulous, lit with passing gleams 
of sweetest melody, and triumphant when it bursts 
into the major of the key (D-major) at its close. 
It is not a prologue to the garden scene which fol- 
lows, but hints of the whole story that is to work 
itself out through doubt, temptation, struggle, 
crime, despair, to light, redemption, joy at last. 

1. Faust’s love-making to Gretchenin the garden 
is but a sketch compared to the elaborate dramatic 
scene of Gounod’s opera. But it is exquisitely 
beautiful and tender, and of a quality to wear, 
although its passion be not so intense. It is an 
isolated sketch, and is not borne on with the mo- 
mentum of a continuous drama. 

2. Gretchen before the image of the Mater 
Dolorosa. The pathos of this outpouring of con- 
trition and remorse could hardly be surpassed. It 
begins with strange sobs from the viola (the last 
two notes of triplets with the first note choked 
off), joined by long wails from the reeds, which 
go with the voice. The melody is very touching. 
The final cry of “Help! save me ere I die!” in 
wide octave intervals, is startling and heart-rend- 
ing, but subsides into an exquisite pianissimo. All 
this was sung in sympathetic, pure soprano tones, 
and with earnest, true expression by Miss Ger 
trude Franklin. 

3. The scene in the Cathedral, with the organ 
and the Dies Ire, and the Evil Spirit whispering 
in the ear of Gretchen, is appalling. Even if the 
organ were wanting, the basses of the orchestra, 
with the bassoons, move in strong ergan figures. 
It is intensely dramatic, producing a profound 
impression. Here Miss Franklin only lacked a 
little more power of voice; the expression was 
admirable. 

4. Ariel. Sunrise. Faust and Chorus. The 
scene of this opening of the Second Part is thus 
described :— 

“ A smiling Swiss scene. Faust reclines on a flow- 
ery turf, weary and restless, and, at the bidding of 
Ariel, is lulled to sleep by beneficent little sprites. 
Ariel, in his directions to them, poetically describes 
the four phases of sleep: the easy posture, then, 
utter forgetfulness, next, the relaxing of over-tense 
muscle, and finally, the general renewal of physical 
and mental strength which enables the sleeper to 
face the duties or perils of a new day. The elves, 
while fulfilling their duties, describe in the same 
way the four watches of the night, which Goethe 
originally entitled, ‘Serenade, Notturno, Mattutino, 
Réveille.’ Faust, who has been deeply shattered by 
his recent experience, feels, on his awaking, the re- 
vivifying influences of Nature; his old aspirations 
to attain to a higher existence return to him; but 
ere long, the dazzling effect on his eyes of the rising 
sun recalls him to a sense of the feebleness of mor- 
tal powers, and he apparently mistrusts once more 





matic limits in the pathetic history of Gretchen. 





his capability for more than mere earthly activity.” 
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Here is a rich theme for music, enough for a 
greatest of Beethoven symphonies. Schumann 
uses the full orchestra with harp. The instru- 
mentation is extremely rich and full and beauti- 
ful, — sometimes, perhaps, a little cloying. The 
melodic phrases both of voice and instruments 
are charmingly poetic, the rhythm changing with 
the poetic thoughts and images. A generous in- 
strumental prelude, of fascinating euphony and 
beauty, prepares the mind for Ariel and_ his 
sprites. Ariel is the principal tenor réle in the 
work, and his exhortation here was admirably 
sung by Mr. Charles R. Adams. The elves re- 
spond in groups of solo voices, soprano and alto, 
tenor and bass, alternate and combined; and the 
Cecilians sang sweetly. The chorus joins them; 
the measure changes to a lively six-eight, as the 
rich harmony suggests the “verdant vales,” the 
swelling hills, the shadows, “silvery waves of 
corn,” and all the life and joy of Nature inviting 
to activity. Then a deep, mysterious rumbling, 
growing to “an uproar which announces the ap- 
proach of the Sun.” Faust’s soliloquy, on awaken- 
ing, is in Schumann’s best vein, and his strain 
grows more excited as he turns to contemplate an 
emblem of all human effort in the waterfall. The 
conjunction of two such thorough vocal artists as 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Henschel was an experience 
not to be forgotten. Berlioz may have painted 
this great scene in fresher colors; his sylphs may 
be more instantaneously captivating; but Schu- 
mann woos from it a greater wealth and depth of 
poetry, a sentiment far more reflective and Faust- 
like. With Berlioz it is magical illusions from 
the evil spirit; with Schumann it is the whole- 
some influence of Nature and the soul’s awaken- 
ing. As music this whole scene is superb, and 
may we hear it many times so well presented ! 

For the rest, which relates to Faust’s death 
and apotheosis, we must find room another time. 
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Twenty Etudes célébres de T. B. Cramer pour deux Pianos 
par Henry C. Timm. New York: Martens Brothers, 

Child’s Hymn on Awaking. Poetry by Lamartine. Com- 
posed for female chorus, by Franz Liszt. Pianoforte 
accompaniment adapted by Caryl Florio. New York: 
Martens Brothers. 

Courage, pauvre Coeur. Trio pour voix de Femmes, par 
Frangois Schubert. New York: Martens Brothers. 


Every pianoforte student who is acquainted with 
the ingenious and poetical pianoforte part Henselt 
has written to a large number of T. B. Cramer’s 
classical études, which part is to be played ona 
second pianoforte, will, I am sure, receive with de- 
light a similar contribution, composed by Mr. Timm, 
to those études of Cramer which Henselt did not 
incorporate into his selections. Mr. Timm, a piano- 
forte teacher of long experience and great merit, 
once a prominent member of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, has been intimately connected 
with the development of musical culture in New 
York City during the last forty years or so. The 
pupils whom he alone has initiated into the best 
class of music form a considerable part of the regu- 
lar audience of New York classical concerts. A 
gentleman of amiable and modest character, always 
quick to acknowledge the merits of others, but slow 
in asserting his own, his sterling qualities as a musi- 
cian have often been unjustly;overlooked. Origi- 
nally a disciple of the school of Spohr, Mr. Timm 
nevertheless has followed with the deepest interest 
all that has since appeared on the musical horizon, 
and has kept his musical receptivity fresh, and never 
become fossilized in his opinions. Though a clever 
contrapuntist and a master of form, he has, so far 
as I know, never published anything except the 
above work. The writer of this has seen, among 
other works still in MS. by Mr. Timm, a Mass, full 
of great beauties and fine artistic workmanship. 

In the selection of the above études, Mr. Timm 
was at a disadvantage, since Henselt had already 
chosen the larger number, and these, in a har- 





monic sense, the most interesting ones. It is there- 
fore the more remarkable to see in how masterly a 
way Mr. Timm has accomplished his difficult task. 

This contribution forms a worthy sequel to that 
of Henselt. The rhythmical construction, the har- 
monic and melodic treatment of the second piano- 
forte part are done with freedom and ease, and add 
to each original Cramer étude much richness and 
effect. 

— Liszt’s opus for female chorus, interspersed 
with short soli, will prove an effective piece for the 
concert repertoire. Itis written with comparatively 
great simplicity, and is rich in melodic charm and 
expression. It does not present any great diflicul- 
ties of execution. The pianoforte accompaniment 
is done with taste and understanding. 

— Schubert’s trio is a charming morceau, easy 
to master, but not the less effective. F. L. R. 


—>- —— 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Euterpe. The fifth and final concert of the third 
season was given in the Meionaon, on Wednesday 
evening, April 20. The performers were again the 
New York Philharmonic Club (Messrs. Arnold, 
Gantzberg, Hemmann, and Werner), who had a task 
to tax their highest skill in the interpretation of 
two such Quartets as the Op. 132 of Beethoven (sec- 
ond time with the Euterpe), and the second (in F) 
of the three by Schumann, Op. 41. The former 
contains the wonderful Hymn of Thanksgiving on 
recovering from Illness, the wonderful Andante 
which follows it and in which the theme of the 
Hymn is continually reproduced with variations, the 
wonderful quick march in A, and so many ever 
changing movements, crowded with ideas, subtle, 
complex, exquisite in their development, all won- 
derful and often mystical. Its beauty does not lie 
upon the surface, but there is more beauty and 
more meaning in it than the close attention of a 
hundred hearings can exhaust. In their violin 
Quartets the genial composers, Beethoven especial- 
ly, seem to feel that they are dealing with music 
pure and simple, without regard to any outward 
end or audience, free to expatiate and to explore 
into the far future. Hence in his Quartets Beethoven 
anticipates his later styles; and in his latest Quar- 
tets he seems to anticipate still higher, freer states, 
in a far truer and diviner sense, perhaps, than ever 
musicians of “the Future” dreamed of. We must 
congratulate the New York musician on their clear, 
smooth, tasteful and expressive rendering of so ex- 
tremely difficult a work. 

The Quartet by Schumann is one of his most 
wholesome, lively, and imaginative works; clear 
and delightful throughout. The variations of the 
Andante movement show an inventive genius, a 
power of re-creating, and not merely imitating or 
mechanically dressing out a theme, that is almost 
worthy of Beethoven. 





Apotto Crus. In the concert of April 22, re- 
peated April 26, this oldest of the Associate-Mem- 
bership vocal clubs celebrated the tenth year of its 
prosperous existence, having given sixty-eight con- 
certs, always under the musical directorship of Mr. 
B. J. Lang. On this occasion both the programme 
and the entire performance were exceptionally in- 
teresting. Raff’s majestic, sometimes thrilling, only 
too elaborate and lengthy, patriotic “ Warder Song,” 
for Baritone solo (Dr. Bullard), male Quartet and 
chorus, was splendidly sung with orchestra. A bright 
and spirited old English glee: “ Hail, smiling Morn,” 
by Spofforth, was refreshing after it, and was sung 
toacharm. Handel’s “The trumpet shall sound” 
rang out superbly in the great bass tones of Mr. 
Babcock. 

Then came a work composed for the occasion by 
Mr. Geo. E. Whiting, the well known organist until 
lately of this city, now of the Cincinnati College. 
It is called “ March of the Monks of Bangor,” words 
by Walter Scott, scene a bloody one in old English 
history (a.p. 613). It is for tenor solo (Mr. G. J. 
Packer) and chorus, with orchestra. It shows 
marked originality, particularly in the nervous 
rhythm of the march itself; and the whole work is 
melodious, clear, and vigorous; the instrumentation 





excellent. Z6llner’s humorous and strong convivial 
part-song: “He’s the man to know,” is one of the 
best things of its kind, and bears repetition well; it 
was most effectively sung. 

Part Second opened with Mr. G. W. Chadwick’s 
contribution of an original composition: “The Vi- 
king’s Last Voyage,” for Baritone solo (Mr. C. E. 
Hay), chorus and orchestra; the words, a dozen 
quatrains in Norse ballad form, by Sylvester Bax- 
ter. The young composer, who was warmly wel- 
comed, conducted the performance. The cantata, 
almost unavoidably, seemed somewhat in the vein 
of Max Bruch’s Frithjof music, heroic, gloomy, 
wild, tempestuous, now mournful, now exulting, nor 
does it lag far behind that for vivid graphic power, 
felicitous invention, or mastery of the art of 
thematic development and instrumental coloring. 
In the orchestral part he seems particularly strong. 
The work confirms the promise of the Overture 
and the strong Quartet which have so interested 
Boston audiences before. A very sweet and senti- 
mental Serenade by Storch, for tenor solo (Mr. G. 
W. Want), and chorus, exquisitely sung; a couple 
of orchestral movements from Saint-Saéns’s Suite 
Algérienne (1, a charmingly delicate, poetic “ Even- 
ing Reverie,” and a “French Military March”) ; 
Veit’s pretty part-song, ‘The Chafer and the Flow- 
er;” and the ever inspiring “ Bacchus” double cho- 
rus from Mendelssohn’s Antigone, splendidly deliv- 
ered, brought the memorable concert to a close. 





Mr. Wo. H. Suerwoon’s three concerts, at the 
Meionaon, on the evenings of April 23, 28 and 30, 
covered a wide and rich field of the most important 
pianoforte music, interpreted with fine conception 
and with masterly technique. The first (we won- 
dered that so few availed themselves of such an 
opportunity) was devoted mainly to works of Bach 
and Beethoven, as follows: — 
Sonate, Op. 31, No. 2, D minor . ° L. van Beethoven 

Mr. Sherwood. 
a, Air de la Penteciéte, b. Preludio, E-major J.S Bach 
(With accompaniment by Schumann.) 
Mons, Alfred De Séve. 
Prelude and Fugue, A-minor, . .... . 
Two Three-Voiced Fugues, C-major, .. . 
(From Edition Peters, No. 200.) 
Loure, G-major, from 3d V’cello Suite, ... 
Gigne, B-flat major,. . . 1. 6 «2+ © 8s « 
Gavotte Celébre,G-minor, ... . . . .d.S8. Bach 
Mr, Sherwood. 


Songs — a. Two Norwegian Songs, . . . . Louis Maas 
b. O! Golden Moment, ...... 
ec. Nightin Spring,. . ..... « . Jensen 
d. Spring Song, Op. 32, No.2,. . . 
e. Spring Song, Op. 32, No. 3,. . . Rubinstein 
J. The Charmer, Op. 47,. . . . . Mendelssohn 


Mrs. Grace Hiltz-Gleason, 


Sonate for Violin and Piano, Op. 12, No. 3, E-flat, 
Beethoven 


Messrs. De Séve and Sherwood. 


Grand Organ Fantasie and Fugue,G-minor,. . . Bach 
(Arranged for Piano by Liszt.) 


The Beethoven Sonata is the one which has com- 
monly been called the “Tempest” Sonata, on the 
strength of Schindler’s statement that Beethoven, 
when asked what he had in mind in composing it, 
replied: “Read Shakespeare’s Tempest.” In its 
whole tone and spirit the music certainly is more in 
harmony with that, is more in that poetic vein, than 
with the strange interpretation put upon Mr. Sher- 
wood’s programme. It is easy to feel storm and 
mystery, the air haunted by invisible music, and 
even to recognize here and there Prospero’s solemn 
discourse, Miranda, Ariel, etc. But anyhow the 
Sonata was beautifully played, and so were all the 
selections of the masterly pianist. The violin of 
Mr. De Séve added much to the interest of the con- 
cert; and so did the group of modern German songs 
which Mrs. Gleason sang in a clear, true voice and 
with intelligent expression. 


The second concert had a much larger audience, 
and of a refined, appreciative order. This was the 
programme :-— 

Fantasie, Op. 17, in C, (“Durch alle Téne ténet,” etc.) 
Schumann 
a. Durchaus phantastisch und leidenschaftlich 
vorzutragen. 
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6. Massig. Durchaus energisch. 
c. Langsam getragen. Durchweig leise zu halten. 
Mr. Sherwood. 


Songs —a. “‘ Rastlose Liebe,”. . . ... >. Franz 
b. “* Lithuanisches Lied,” . .... . 
c. ‘Meine Freuden,” . . ‘ Chopin 


Miss Fanny Kellogg. _ 
Novelette, Op. 21, No. 8, F-sharp minor, . . Schumann 
Five Preludes, Op. ice «4 2 o««« Chie 
No. 4, E-minor. — No. 3, G-major. a 24, D-minor. — No. 
17, A-flat major. — No. 16, B-flat minor. 


Mrs. Sherwood. 
Etude, Op. 25, Ho. * B-minor, Legato Octaves . 
- 10, 3, E-major, Andante Cantabile, 
* * 10, “ 4,C-sharp minor, Presto con 
$ueeo « « « 
” * 25, “ 7, C-sharp minor, , Adagio s a 
tenuto,. . 
“ “ 10, “ 5, G-flat major, o on "the black 
keys, . 


- * 10, “ 11, E-flat major, Arpeggio chords 

« © 10, “ 12,C-minor. Left-hand study, Chopin 
Mr. Sherwood. 

Songs—a. ‘‘Slumber Song,” ..... . . Wagner 

b. ‘On a March Night,” . . - « « Taubert 

Andante and Variations, Op. 46, B-flat,. . . Schumann 

Rondo, Op. 73,inC, . . o « +. = see 
(For two pianos.) 


Mr. Sherwood has made that great Fantasia of 
Schumann ina peculiar sense his own, not only 
easily mastering its difficulties, but bringing it all 
out with clearness and with power, and making it 
wonderfully impressive. It was played superbly. 
His Chopin Etudes—a generous supply—illustrating 
many points of technique and many styles, and all 
poetic, fascinating and original as works of fancy— 
were admirably done. Mrs. Sherwood’s playing 
was equally praiseworthy, her touch being of a less 
hard, incisive character, and her style having more 
repose. They played together the well known An- 
dante and Variations and the bright Chopin Rondo 
for two pianos, very finely. Miss Fanny Kellogg’s 
songs were given in a rich, sonorous voice, with fine 
intelligence and feeling. 

We were obliged to lose the third concert, which 
was devoted to living composers, —men of the 
“advanced ” school, — Liszt, Moszkowski, Wagner, 
Maas, as follows: — 


The church, with its pews, and having no gallery, 
seats only six hundred persons; yet the floor area is 
large, and might, without the pews, seat perhaps a 
thousand. ‘The Gothic arched ceiling must be about 
as high as the Music Hall; so that there was nearly 
the same space to fill. It was found a bad place for 
the speaking voice, and hence abandoned as a church. 
For music, at all events for an orchestra, it seems 
| very good, although we hear of different impressions 
| from persons who sat in different places. Some com- 
plained of reverberation: some of a generally dull 
and confused sound, especially in rapid, compli- 
cated movements, and in the lower registers of 
‘sound. Our seat was altogether too near the orches- 
tra, and on one side, against the first violins, reeds 
|} and flutes. During the St. Paul overture, the in- 
struments, beginning in a low register, seemed to us 
somewhat dull—a very full, but not a clear, free, 
brilliant sound — until the powerful organ came in, 
making the ensemble grand. Bnt as the concert 
went on we must confess to being greatly impressed 
and filled, and sometimes fairly transported by the 
rich volume and intensity of sound. How much of 
this was due to the “small place” may be a ques- 
tion; that it was mainly due to the large orchestra 
of seventy-five instruments, with a fair proportion 
of fifty-four strings to the usual twenty wind in- 
struments, it stands to reason; and it is not yet 
proved that such an orchestra would not sound as 
well or better in the great Music Hall. 

We must say, however, that rarely in our life 
have we listened to the Pastoral Symphony with 
more supreme zest and delectable abandon. ‘The 
Allegro from the “ Ocean” Symphony was grandly 
satisfying and imposing. Only, amid the rustle of 
the opening tremolo, our ear for some time failed 
to catch the clear outline of the first motive, which, 
although piano at first, ought yet to be distinct and 
unmistakable; it was, perhaps, owing to our one- 
sided position. 

Mrs. Humphrey-Allen’s voice filled the room 
well, and her artistic and expressive rendering of 
the arias was highly appreciated. Considering the 
short time for rehearsal, Mr. Lang had his orchestra 











Tasso, (Lamentoe Trionfo). Symphonic Poem, 
(for two pianos, bycomposer,). . . . » Franz Liszt 
Messrs. John Orth ona. H. Sherwood. 
Songs, ..--- « « « « Gounod 
” Miss Daisy Hall. 
a, Etude, G-flat, Op. 24, No.1, . . . 
b. Allegro Scherzando, "Op. , « 
c. Valse Brillante, .. . mAs 
Mrs, Sherwood. 
a. *“* Polter Abend,” (The a before the 
wedding), .. - . 6): ee hare 
b. “Im Walde,” (In the woods), a eee 
c. * Neckereien,’’ (Coquetry). . . e 
d. ‘‘Das Fest,’’ (The eelebration.) For four 
hands, . . - « . Louis Maas 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood. 
CNRS oo ee Be 8 ee ee ee 
Miss Daisy Hall. 
‘Eine Faust Ouverture,” D-minor, (arr. by 
H. v. Biilow for Piano.) 
“ Spinnerlied,” fronfthe ‘ Flying Dutchman,” . 
ss Lohengrin’s Verweis an abcd from ‘‘ Lohen- 


- Moritz Moszkowski 


Gounod 


grin,’ Pte eT ae eS ae ee ake 
* Isolden’s Liebes- Tod, ” from ‘Tristan and 

Isolde,” . . - .« . Wagner 
Valse de L’Opera ‘“ Faust = de Gounod, . yar ee - Liszt 





Mr. B. J. Lana’s concerts of orchestral music in 
the new “ Brattle Square ” Church (Commonwealth 
Avenue) on the last two Sunday evenings, were of 
exceptional interest, and on the whole remarkably 
successful, not only as good renderings of good pro- 
grammes, but also as illustrations of his special ob- 
ject, which was to show the superior sonority, in- 
tensity of tone, and more effective ensemble of 
music given by a large orchestra in a comparatively 
small hall. For this end he prepared two capital 
selections, good intrinsically, well contrasted, and 
almost more than reasonably short, neither concert 
lasting over one hour and a half. The first was as 
follows: — 


Overture to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of St. Paul. 
Recitative and air, “‘ Angels ever bright and fair.” From 
Handel’s Theodora. 

Pastoral Symphony .. . . . « Beethoven 
Song from Mendelssohn’s Saint Paal, “ Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the Prophets.” 





The first movement of Rubinstein’s “ Ocean” Symphony. 





well in hand. 

The second concert (more fully attended than the 
first) began with Mendelssohn’s Meeresstille und 
Glickliche Fahrt overture. Then came an original 
Duet for two basses, with orchestra, by Mr. Henschel, 
a serious, noble strain, richly orchestrated, well suit- 
ed to the best tones of his own voice, and capitally 
sung by himself and Mr. John Winch. Schubert’s 
great C-major Symphony told with superb effect, 


an orchestra. It will be under the direction of Mr. B. 
J. Lang, assisted by Mrs. E. Humphrey-Allen, Miss 
Louie Homer, Mr. C. R. Adams, and Dr. E. R. Bullard. 
The object is one that merits the warmest encourage- 
ment and the most cordial patronage. 

—— Next week brings the Thomas Orchestra in seven 
concerts. Three are for the farewell of Mme. Etelka 
Gerster. Two will be performances of the Damnation 
of Faust, and two of the Dramatic Symphony, Romeo 
and Juliet, both by Berlioz, the latter for the firsttime 
in Boston. 

—In the week after next, May 17, 19 and 20, the 
sensation will be the performance in Greek, at Cam- 
bridge, of the dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, with 
Professor Paine’s music. 


——_e—— 


New York. The great Musical Festival, under Dr. 
Damrosch’s direction, has been in triumphant progress 
through the present week. The letters of our corre- 
spondents are too late for publication in this number. 





Cuicaco, April 30. Since my last letter, quite a 
number of musical entertainments have taken place. 
First came the concert by the Beethoven Society, at 
which Mr. George Henschel assisted. The programme 
was this: — 


“Toggenburg” . . . « Rheinberger 
(A Cycle of Ballads for soli and chorus.) 
Cantata, ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,” . . . » Mendelssohn 


Solo part, Miss Butler. 
Air, “Sibilla ’ from “Rinaldo,” ... . . . Handel 
Mr. Georg Henschel. 
Messe Sollenelle, . . - « Gounod 
Mrs. Williams, Mr. Henschel and Mr. “Clark, soloists. 


The compositions were not of the most serious mould, 
but rather of a pleasing character. Rheinberger’s bal- 
lads tell a sad romance, with an emotional power that 
creates sympathy, and thus attracts interest. Itis a 
composition that is pleasing, and at the same time in- 
teresting to the musician. The solo assigned to the 
bass voice beginning, — 

** Ah, lonely and sad is Lady Etha, 

Her Lord with the Turks is at war. 

She fears lest he venture too boldly, 

While conq’ring the Crescent afar,” 


was so expressively sung by Mr. Henschel that it 
seemed to possess a beauty of a higher character than 
the simple words demanded. It also served to illus- 
trate what a true artist can do with a simple melody. 
The emotional nature is touched by gentle influences, 
and sympathy makes willing captives of us all, 
when a voice filled with pathos tells us of sad pictures 
in humanity’s experience. No influence is greater than 
that of music, if perchance it be truly expressed with 
beauty and fidelity. All the conflicting emotions of 





although in some parts the instruments were not too 
sensitively obedient to the conductor’s hints. Mr. 
Henschel then sang Pogner’s address to the assem- 
bled Meistersingers, from Wagner’s opera of that 
name. It is one of the most favorable specimens of 
Wagner’s creative and expressive genius. that we 
have heard, noble, manly and persuasive in its tone, 
and Mr. Henschel sang it with great fervor, judg- 
ment and effect, so that he was obliged to repeat it. 
The orchestral accompaniment, which is extremely 
rich, but restless, weltering and heaving like an ex- 
cited sea, would almost cover up another singer. 
An exceptionally strong and brilliant rendering of 
the Tannhéuser Overture brought the concert to a 
close with great enthusiasm. 


ne 
_ LOCAL ITEMS. 


This afternoon, at 2.30. Mr. Louis Maas’s Grand Or- 
chestral Concert in aid of the Printing Fund for the 
Blind, will take place at the Music Hall. There will 
be an orchestra of sixty. The programme will consist 
of the overture to ‘‘ Hannibal,’ ‘“*‘ A Festival Scene,” 
a Suite of three characteristic pieces, all by Mr. Maas; 
Rubinstein’s Concerto for piano in D-minor, performed 
by Mr. Maas; Schumann’s ** Tréumerei,’’ and Schu- 
bert’s grand Symphony in C. 

Such music and with such an object ought to crowd 
the noble hall. 

—— Mendelssohn’s Opera, Son and Stranger, will 
be given at the Boston Museum, Friday afternoon, May 
13, for the benefit of the fund for building a Convales- 


the heart and soul can be pictured in the wonderful 
tones that the human voice has at its command. No 
sorrow is so deep but that it has a vibrating echo; nor 
is there a joy too thrilling to fill the heart with song. 
The happy mind of the musician dreams music in the 
still hours when the heart communes with the mystic 
beautiful. In moments of great affliction deep chords 
of harmony bind together the sympathy of a friend 
with the sorrows of the unfortunate, until the common 
burden is made less severe by the added power that 
upholds it. Such in part is music’s power. Mr. Hen- 
schel has read the meaning of his art, and is able to il- 
lustrate it, and make it understood by others. How dif- 
ferent is his method from that of many other singers! 
No attempt after vain displays, but an honest purpose 
that knows its own aim. In the performance of the 
Mass this was fully illustrated. However sincere may 
have been the intention of the other soloists, by not 
having good methods of vocal delivery they were un- 
able to make their interpretations plain to the listener. 
To fully illustrate the meaning of a composer, the 
singer must possess, first of all, vocal powers that are 
under full control. Each note of his voice must be 
produced with ease, and be of that natural quality 
that belongs to the human being. In order that this 
happy condition may be his, he must learn how to 
propagate every tone so that it is correctly formed. 
To do this, he must first learn how to breathe accord- 
ing to the law of nature, which alone should control 
his effort. A tone formed well back will vibrate. 
throughout all the air passages, and have a pleasing 
quality — of full body, and above all, seem perfectly 
natural. Each breath will be so controlled that with 
it the singer may deliver a phrase so that each note 
will be connected one with the other, in a true legato 





cents’ Home, as a department of the Massachusetts 
General Hospitai. On this occasion the work will be 
given here for the first time in its entirety, and with 


style. No manifestation of effort wi’! accompany the 
production of tone. True art concea!s all indications 
of effort. A high note should be, and can be, as easily 
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produced as a low one. Each tone should not only be 
made to vibrate with fullness, but also colored with 
meaning. It is not because our vocalists have indiffer- 
ent voices that such singing as Mr. Henschel gives us 
is so rare; but rather because so little attention has 
been given to correct methods of vocal delivery. Na- 
ture has been kind to our race, and many of our musi- 
cal people possess fine gifts, but they are too often but 
poorly developed. It should be the part of the musical 
critics, and journals that are devoted to this art, to 
point out the way to correct these faults. There is a 
right way to sing, and one that is natural, and accord- 
ing to the laws of our being. Sound has its laws, which 
are being made more plain to our comprehension as the 
years of study unveil the secrets. Let us be logical in 
our endeavors, that we may observe truth when it is at 
our very doorway. I feel somewhat strongly upon this 
matter of vocal cultivation, for itis sad to note the num- 
ber of beautiful voices that are being ruined by wrong 
methods. The question, is singing a lost art, may soon 
present itself, unless strong words are used to divide the 
true from the false. It is said that there are so many 
opinions in regard to voice cultivation that it is almost 
impossible to find out who, or what is right. But if 
there is a natural way to walk, to use our eyes and our 
ears, so must there be a natural way to use the vocal 
organs. Until we consult Nature somewhat closely we 
are often mistaken. Nature is never false to herself. 
I hope that the attention of our singers will be called 
to this matter more often by our critics. Let them not 
only say, go to a good teacher, but also inform them 
what good teaching is. It is not enough to say a 
method is wrong; we should inform them also what 
is right. In order that music may develop in this 
country, we must understand our needs, and how 
to attain them. 

On Saturday evening following the Beethoven Concert, 
Mr. Henschel gave a song recital. He was assisted by 
Miss Funck, a violiniste from Cincinnati, and Mr. 
Carl Wolfsohn. The programme was very interesting, 
containing songs by Haydn, Handel, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Franz, Rubinstein, Massenet and Gounod. 

In June the Siangerfest will be held in this city. 
Among the soloists will be Mme. Peschka-Leutner, Miss 
Cary, Mr. William Candidus and Mr. M. T. Whitney. 
Active preparations are being made by the conductor, 
Mr. Balatka. I believe our American societies, the 
Beethoven and Apollo Clubs, will also take part. True 
art should know no nationality. C. H. Brrrran. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 29. The local musical 
season is now fairly over, and it is time to give a brief 
review of its musical events. First and foremost comes 
the old Musical Society, Mr. Eugene Luening, Conduc- 
tor, which has given three important concerts, besides 
two miscellaneous programmes. The works given 
were at the first concert, Raff’s Symphony, Im Walde, 
and Dudley Buck’s Golden Legend ; at the third, Max 
Bruch’s Odysseus ; at the fifth, Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 
For soloists they had Miss Annie Norton, Mr. Franz 
Remmertz, Mr. Max Laue, an excellent lyric tenor of 
this city, besides local amateurs. The chorus work 
has been excellent. 

The Arion Club nearly quitted the concert field. 
They gave Mozart’s Requiem, with organ accompani- 
ment, to invited guests, and finally gave a benefit con- 
cert, with a programme which included Bruch’s Fair 
Ellen, and choruses from Rubinstein’s Tower of Babel, 
and Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust. Their perform- 
ance is every way praiseworthy and admirable. 

The Heine Quartet bas given six chamber music re- 
citals, the programmes of which ranged from Haydn 
and Mozart to Grieg, Brahms and Verdi. These reci- 
tals have been a valuable factor in our musical life 
here. The young players have gained in every way 
since last year, and their ensemble is remarkably good, 
albeit their interpretation of the more profound works 
still leaves much to be desired. A new organization 
called the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, composed of Mr. 
Christopher Bach and his two sons, Mr. Ernst Beyer, 
violoncellist, Mr. Luening and Mr. Von Gumpert, pi- 
anists, has also given three valuable recitals of cham- 
ber music, the most important work having been Schu- 
mann’s great pianoforte Quintet. This club contains 
excellent material, the strings being especially good, 
and only needs much ensembdle practice to do work of 
' very high quality. As it is, they have already placed 
us under great obligations. Conductor Bach has given 
regular Sunday afternoon concerts at the West Side 
Turner Hall, nine of which have been called ‘‘Sym- 
phony Concerts,” though, I believe, no one symphony 
has been given entire. The quality of the orchestra 
and of its playing is greatly improved. 

Of music from abroad, we have had Mme. Rivé-King, 


Emma Abbott’s Opera Company, the Strakosch and 
Hess Company, Master Michael Banner, a really re- 
markable child violinist, ete. There is, I think, some 
genuine musical progress, notwithstanding that the 
Arion Club meets with precarious support. Its remark- 
able success two years ago was purely a matter of fash- 
ion, and the caprice of fashion has now turned the 
interest of the great body of its supporters elsewhere. 
Its history is the history of all musical societies among 
the American population here. The real growth of 
musical appreciation ‘“‘cometh not with observation,” 
and with fashionable display; but the really admirable 
work of the Arion Club has undoubtedly contributed 
much to it. J.C. F. 
——~-—— 


MUSIC ABROAD. 


Lerpsic. The Gewhandhaus Season was brought 
to a close on the 31st ult. The programme of the twen- 
ty-second and last concert was thus constituted: — 
Part I. Symphony in D-major (No. 2 of Breitkopf 
and Hirtel’s edition), Haydn; Introduction and “ Al- 
legro appassionato,”’ Concerto for piano, Schumann 
(performed by Carl Reinecke); Serenade (No. 2, F- 
major), for string band, Volkmann; Pianoforte Solos 
(from Op. 157), composed and performed by Carl 
Reinecke. Part IJ. Symphony in C-minor, No. 5, 
Beethoven. 


ViENNA. Speaking of Gluck’s Betrogener Kadi, 
lately received at the Imperial Opera-House, Vienna, 
the correspondent of the Signale says: ‘‘ The libretto, 
founded on the French book of Lemonier has been en- 
tirely re-written by Herr F. Krastel, of the Imperial 
Burgtheatre, and the musical portion very skilfully 
adapted to the requirements of the present day by 
Herr Joh. Fuchs, conductor at the same theatre. We 
are aware from Schmidt’s well-known biography of 
Gluck, that Count Durazzo, Intendant of the Imperial 
Theatres, had sent him from Paris, by Montigny, the 
actor, among other French libretti, the book of the 
operetta, Le Cadi dupé, which Montigny set to music. 
Gluck, who had written “airs nouveaux’ to freshen 
up several of these operettas, composed entirely new 
music for the particular operetta in question, and it 
was thus that Ze Cadi dupé was produced as a comic 
opera in the year 1761, at the then Karnthnerthor 
Theatre. The Cadi’s faithlessness had long been for- 
gotten and forgiven, when, some years since, Herr 
Fuchs came upon the score in Hamburgh, and arranged 
it for a historical series of operas there. <A better 
book has now been added, and the score amplified by 
two pleasing numbers from Gluck’s Pilgrime von 
Mekka (a similar piece, interspersed with songs). The 
plot may be narrated in a few words: Zelmira, a pretty 
girl, has turned the Cadi’s head, and complains to him 
that her father has spread a report that she is ugly, 
and keeps her locked up at home. The Cadi sends for 
Omar, the father, and asks him to give him (the Cadi) 
his daughter for a wife. It is in vain that the astounded 
Omar describes his daughter’s ugliness (for he has one 
who is really ugly); the Cadi insists, willingly pays 
1,000 sequins as purchase-mmoney, and signs the con- 
tract. Omega, the ugly daughter, is now brought; the 
Cadi sees he has been deceived, but takes the matter 
good-naturedly, and returns in a repentant mood to 
his neglected wife, Fatima, while Zelmira bestows her 
hand on her lover, Nuradin.”’ 


DvuESSELDORF. This year’s Musical Festival of the 
Lower Rhine will be held here on the 5th, 6th and 7th 
June, under the joivt direction of Julius Tausch and 
Niels Gade. The Danish composer will conduct only 
hisown works. The programme includes Suite in D-ma- 
jor, No. 3 (Bach); Samson (Handel); Symphony in A- 
major, No. 7 (Beethoven); Lobgesang (Mendelssohn); 
Zion, Symphony in B-flat major, for chorus, solo and 
orchestra and overture to Michaele Angelo (Gade). 
Among the artists will be Mme. Sachs-Hofmeister, from 
Leipsic; Mlle. Marianne Brandt, from Berlin; Winkel- 
mann and Gura, from Hamburgh; and Norman-Né- 
ruda. 


BARCELONA. The programme of the sixth concert 
conducted by Ferdinand Hiller comprised: Overture to 
Der Freitschiitz ; Fragments from Schumann’s Man- 





Jred; Traumbild, a fantasia (O. Klauwell); Overture to 
Demetrius (Hiller); A-major Symphony(Mendelssohn); 
extracts from The Demon (A. Rubinstein); and grand 
Leonore Overture (Beethoven). 


Lonpon. A special interest was given to the Royal 
Academy Orchestral Concert on Saturday by the re- 
vival of the first part of Handel’s Semele. The official 








book of words stated that this was its first performance 
in London since 1762, but of this, of course, nothing de- 
cisive can be stated. At any rate, the serenata was 
one of the earliest of the publications in 1860 of the 
Handel-Gesellschaft, and two years ago it was revived 
by Mr. Villiers Stamford at Cambridge. However un- 
interesting Handel’s secular music may be to concert- 
goers of the present day, its presence in a Royal Acad- 
emy programme needs no justification. The section of 
the serenata heard on Saturday night deals with the 
love of Semele for Jupiter, and the affection of her sis- 
ter Ino for Semele’s betrothed, Athamas. Nobody, 
however, paid the smallest attention to the story, but 
the performance of the work by the choir of one hun- 
dred and sixty-five students, under Mr. Shakespeare, 
by Miss Thuddichum, a rising soprano, and by Misses 
Lewis and McKenzie and Mr. Pierpoint, was, on the 
whole, excellent. The choir were especially admirable, 
and the improvement Mr. Shakespeare has made in 
this department was most marked.—Figaro, April 16. 

—The Passion Week performance of Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion music took place at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral on Tuesday night, and the congregation prob- 
ably numbered eight or ten thousand persons, for ev- 
ery nook of the vast cathedral was filled. Dr. Stainer 
conducted, Mr. Martin was the organist, and Mr. 
Walker the pianist. The solos were rendered by mem- 
bers of the cathedral choir, and an orchestra was like- 
wise employed. Parts of the service were most im- 
pressive, and the effect of the ‘‘ Barabbas”’ chorus as 
the sound echoed through the arches of the cathedral 
was surpassingly fine. Many of the congregation 
joined in the chorales, and the performance throughout 
partook of the nature of a religious service. 

—The Popular Concerts came to an end on Mon- 
day, April 11, Madame Schumann and Herr Joachim 
having remained to the last concert of a season of 
which they have been the leading attractions. On Mon- 
day Madame Schumann played her husband’s ‘‘ Car- 
naval,’? while Herr Joachim played some of his 
arrangements of Brahms’s Hungarian Dances, and led 
Beethoven’s Quartet in E-flat, Op. 74. On the Satur- 
day previously an enormous audience assembled to 
hear the Kreutzer sonata played by Madame Schu- 
mand and Herr Joachim, and the lady likewise played 
a portion of Schumann’s “‘ Humoresques,” and two of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Songs without Words.’’ This year 
Mr. Arthur Chappell has not taken his usual benefit, 
and the special afternoon performance of two of Beet- 
hoven’s posthumous quartets has likewise been dis- 
pensed with. 

“Cherubino” says: So Liszt has not entirely 
given up piano playing. The Musik Welt prints an ac- 
count of a concert he gave at Pressburg on the 3d in- 
stant, at which the Abbé played the Hungarian Fan- 
tasie of Schubert, a piece of Rossini, and, with one of 
his pupils, a transcription of the Racoczy March. On 
the 25th inst. Liszt will conduct the performance of his 
oratorio, Christus, by the Cicilien Verein of Berlin, 
and on the 27th he will be present at a Liszt concert 
given by Dr. von Biilow in the hall of the Sing Akad- 
emie. Early in May he will direct a concert at Ant- 
werp. Perhaps one of these days Mr. Henry Jarret 
will be able to attract this exceedingly bashful old gen- 
tleman to England. 


—— THE WANDERING MINSTRELS. — This society of 
gentlemen amateurs gave a very successful concert on 
the 17th inst., at Grosvenor Hall, Buckingham Palace 
Road, in aid of the building fund for the new Hospital 
of St. Peter’s (for stone, etc.), a site for which has been 
fixed upon in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. The 
band of forty-two performers, under the conductorship 
of Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, acquitted themselves well. 
The orchestral portion of the programme consisted of 
A. Adams’s overture to Le Roi d’ Yvetét; Mozart’s An- 
dante and Minuetto from Symphony No. 5; Lachner’s 
Intermezzo, Suite No. 2; Ambroise Thomas’s ballet 
music from Hamlet; and the Festive March of Wag- 
ner’s Lohengrin. The performance throughout was 
very creditable, and much applauded. Mr. W. P. Mills 
gave as a flute solo F. Clay’s ‘‘ Romance,’’ and Mr. 
Louis H. d’Egville, accompanied by his sister, a violin 
solo of his own on Hungarian Airs, which was raptu- 
rously encored. Miss Bata Francis gave a very clever 
rendering of ‘The bird that came in spring,” by Sir 
Julius Benedict, with flute obligato by Mr. Mills. 
Miss Francis was equally successful with Balfe’s pop- 
ular “ Killarney.” Miss Evelyn d’Egville created a 
very favorable impression by the tasteful manner in 
which she sang ‘“‘Tre Giorni,’’ by Pergolesi. Three 
songs by Mr. Lionel S. Benson were also much appre- 
ciated. When ladies and gentlemen employ their tal- 
ents for such laudable objects, they well deserve suc- 
cess, and on this occasion they fully succeeded. 

— Lond. Times, 





